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College Concert, Christmas Term 1964 


EDITORIAL 


The Easter Term began vigorously. The two concerts celebrating 
Michael Tippett’s sixtieth birthday—chamber music in the afternoon, 
A Child of Our Time in the evening—were immensely enjoyable, neatly 
planned to complement other Tippett tributes, and performed with zest 
and care and sympathy. A string trio written (1932) when Tippett was 
himself a College student, and played on this occasion for the first time, 
seemed to excite his own curiosity as much as ours, and brought him 
within imaginable reach of today’s students. The Concert Hall was 
charged with that emotion—mingled admiration, possessiveness and 
challenge—that sometimes results when young performers re-create “their” 
composer’s music directly to him. 

Solti’s visit to conduct the First Orchestra, a relaxation maybe for 
him but most certainly not for the band, was soon followed by Menuhin’s, 
to direct a master class and to give the College an informal talk, which 
was still being discussed, reflectively and warmly, days afterwards. 
Together these three events indicate the lively, eager atmosphere there is 
now at College, into which ‘outsiders’, ex-RCM or not, seem glad to be 
drawn; in which ideas spark freely, and there is a sense of immediacy, of 
being a part of, not just a preparation for, London’s musical life. 


% * * a 


The account on page 16 of the Students’ Association during the last 
few years sent me to look up their President’s report printed in the first 
Magazine I edited, Christmas Term 1959. (It was signed by Stafford Dean, 
whose Lictor in Glyndebourne’s Poppea and Ribbing in Sadler's Wells’s 
Masked Ball have recently brought him good notices). It reads: 
As I leave College, my parting hope is that my successor may meet with a 
little more enthusiasm from his fellow students than I have encountered... . 
Time and time again I hear students complain that there’s nothing going on in 
College. Of course not! Every time a student committee tries to organize 
an event it miscarries for one reason only; and I have had the irritation of having 
repeatedly to write across my notices— Cancelled for lack of support... . If there 

is one thing that will ruin our beloved College, it is this selfish apathy. 
In five years the students have snapped out of apathy and made themselves 
a vociferous and effective Association, whose achievements command 
attention, and whose opinions on all College affairs should always be 
welcomed in this Magazine. Long memories recall similar cycles in its 
history, and note that the peak periods occur when among the students a 
conductor of strong ability and personality (such as Alex Gibson in 
1950-51) coincides with a capable organizer. Long memories can recall 
only the fairly recent history of the RCM Union, since its foundation 
in 1906 is now a matter of printed records for most people (though 
Lady Cynthia Colville recently celebrated 60 years on the committee of 
the Magazine, which pre-dated the Union by two years). The Union, 
which it would be reasonable to agree with students is a less dashing body 
than their own, does not depend on the quality of each three-year genera- 
tion, but on continuous voluntary service—Miss Carey Foster has gently 
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The New Billding: looking south from the main College; the linking corridor is on the 
left, Collcutt’s tower rises at the back. 


guided its affairs since 1937. RCM Union and Students’ Association over- 
lap but do not duplicate each other; the print-order of this Magazine, the 
Union’s journal, is now 1600 copies, which includes 720 for students at 
present in College; the greater part of its circulation is still comprised by 
the teaching staff, the ex-RCM students, the European and American 
conservatories, the musical publications and organizations, who want to 
know what Collegians are thinking and doing today. 


% a * * 


The New Building is now partly in use. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother was given tea in the Lecture Theatre there when she 
same to the special concert on December 8. It cannot be called fine 
architecture. One opens the swing doors that lead to the extension, and 
is nonplussed by the long corridor, which has no rhythm or sequence in 
its window-wall to entice one along it. It would have been heartening if 
College had been able to create a modern building with the power and 
distinction of our neighbour up the steps, the Royal College of Art (though 
1 suspect few Collegians share my admiration for this). But the RCM, 
as everyone who reads the Bursar’s reports knows, has had little money 
to spend; our site was restricted, the elevations had to conform with the 
development scheme of the Imperial College of Science, which they 
generously allowed us to share. Our extension, forming the third and 
fourth sides of the area behind College, completes a quadrangle, which is 
pleasant; and it makes a platform from which to gaze at Blomfield’s 
exuberant roofscape to our Old Building. The important thing, after all, 
is that the New Building should provide those who teach and learn in 
College with enough space and quiet to work—which is yet to be proved. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


Some of you may remember that last term | was somewhat rhapsodic about 
a certain summer evening at Sandwich Bay. When we parted for the 
Christmas vacation we were all in need of rest and refreshment. My wife 
and I went to Sandwich to look for it, but after two days of Arctic weather 
we decided it was not to be found and so we returned to London and worked 
on our Income Tax returns. Asa result, | had little heart to prepare an 
address for you this morning. 

In the research necessary to satisfy the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue | discovered that, as your Director, it is my pleasure to serve on 
35 committees dealing with the music profession. Since | am a firm 
believer in a Benevolent Autocracy, this gave me considerable amusement 
and satisfaction: so much so that | decided after all | could face you today 
and speak of some of the things which have been on my mind. 


* * * * 


The Christmas vacation is always a great time for educational con- 
gresses or conventions. In the United States they are sometimes ribaldly 
called ‘the slave market’, because professors, young and old, from many 
universities go to a Congress of their particular Faculty to discuss vacancies 
and needs for the following year—perhaps Deans of Music looking for 
promising young professors and young professors looking for preferment. 


The New Building: the 
south side, with the 
RCM and Albert Hall 
roofs behind. 














In England there have been many educational congresses during the last 
few days. | have been struck by frequent references to student break- 
downs and by the fact that these students cannot face up to self-discipline 
and an accepted pattern of behaviour or way of life. There is no doubt 
that the organization of the working day of a music student rests with 
himself. It is a big responsibility and there are those who will not—or 
cannot— organize themselves. [am sure these difficulties sometimes arise 
because a student is lacking in character or sense of moral values. 

We musicians are now very particular to get as near as possible to 
the original performing conditions of early music. The critics and 
musicologists are anxious to inform us of these conditions, but little 
mention is made of the moral values behind such performances. If we 
remind ourselves of the ideals expressed at the time, I think it might help 
us not only in our own music, but in our self-discipline and our attitude 
to our work. Ata Sang Schule in Scotland in the 13th century we are 
told that teaching was confined to ‘Music, Manners and Virtue’. You 
will remember, too, that William of Wykeham’s motto for Winchester 
and New College in the 14th century was ‘Manners Makyth Man’. 
Thomas Arnold in an address to scholars in 1795 said: ‘What we must 
look for here is, firstly, religious and moral principles; secondly, gentle- 
manly conduct; thirdly, intellectual ability.’ I am sure there is some- 
thing here which we should consider to help us with our own problems; 
the ability to pursue our work with responsibility, faith, courtesy and 
good manners. All of us are or hope to be teachers or public performers. 
We depend on these virtues for success, yet these virtues cannot come un- 
less we are prepared to think about our attitude to life and death. 


* * * * 


The College has recently suffered four serious losses by death: Sir 
George Dyson, Sir Bruce Richmond, Professor John Bishop and Lady 
Astor of Hever, whose husband was Chairman of our Executive and 
Finance Committee until 1962. The deaths of Sir George, Sir Bruce and 
Lady Astor were not unexpected in that these three distinguished people 
had had long and brilliant lives, and passed away in the fullness of time. 
The case of John Bishop, who was only 61, was different. Some of you 
may have met him at our Christmas concert on the last day of term, 
apparently in good health. He was not only a fine musician but a man 
with a great personality and a humanist in the highest meaning of the 
word, He was Elder Professor of Music at Adelaide University, and he 
will be sorely missed. I was present at his cremation, and was shocked 
when a friend afterwards said: ‘1 am sorry I cannot believe in life after 
death, 1 think we are leaves on a tree which mature and then fade away.” 
This question of belief or unbelief comes to us all. Dr Johnson said once, 
speaking of life after death: ‘All argument is against it, all belief is for it.’ 
Either way the idea can be appalling. The thought expressed by John 
Donne in the 16th century, in which he hoped that in eternity there would 
be ‘no darkness nor dazzling, but one equal light; no noise nor silence, 
but one equal music; no fears nor hopes, but one equal possession: no 
ends nor beginnings, but one equal eternity’ is as frightening to me as is 
the thought of oblivion. It is and must remain a mystery, but the thought 
and discussion of it can lead to a greater sense of the virtues I have earlier 
mentioned. We are a company of mixed Creeds, but I trust we all have a 
Faith which will help us to see what we can give to life, not what we can 
get out of it, 








It is usual for the Director to make a Report twice a year to the Coun- 
cil on the progress of the College. | think it right that I should read you 
an extract from the Report I made at the last AGM of the Council so 
that you may know some of the things we have in mind for the future. 


I have looked at some of the reports I have made to you in the past. Tam 
struck by my tone of satisfaction for what goes on in the College and by my 
increasing concern for what is going on outside the College. 

Music and the training of musicians quite rightly are becoming the concern 
of a large number of people who hitherto have had little say in the matter. The 
Gulbenkian Foundation is about to make its report. The BBC recently invited 
representatives of 80 organizations to a Conference at Broadcasting House with 
Sir Arthur Bliss in the Chair. Both inquiries have the common interest of the 
plight of the music profession and the need to urge the Government to spend 
much more money for the training of musicians and the provision of a good 
livelihood for them. 

There will undoubtedly be many changes in the music world during the next 
ten years, and it is hoped they will be for the general good. 

The College however is placed in a difficult situation. It has existed for 
many years on a well-endowed basis, with a unique reputation. If we are to 
provide the training and standards of service which are now considered necessary, 
and are to sustain this unique position, we shall need much more money for 
capital and running expenditure. 

Fees will be advanced again slightly in September (to bring us in line with 
the RAM) but the increased income is insignificant when we consider that the 
syllabus is to be widened, the students need much better facilities for work and 
play, the professors need better rates of pay and commonroom facilities, we need 
more maintenance and domestic staff, and that all these things need much capital 
expenditure and a higher income. 


How this higher income is to be acquired is not yet clear, but I hope in the 
next few months steps may be taken that will enable us to carry out some 
of the improvements we so urgently desire, 


THE NEW BUILDING 


The building was completed and handed over to the College on 4 December 1964, and 
all teaching and practice rooms on the first three floors were brought into use at the 
beginning of the Easter Term 1965, Weare now tackling the problems of equipping and 
furnishing the remainder of the building. 

Of the 23 teaching and practice rooms, 16 have so far been named as follows: 


Marmaduke Barton Domini Crosfield Dan Price 

Arthur Bliss Joan Elwes Malcolm Sargent 

Adrian Boult Gustay Holst Mary Stubbs 

Benjamin Britten Herbert Howells Ralph Vaughan Williams 
Ernest Bullock Ronald C, Onley Ivy Wigmore 


Kathleen McQuitty and Henry Wilson 
Contributions are now being collected for a room in memory of Parry Jones. 

The Fund is now approaching £220,000, ie we are still over £30,000 short of the 
target of £250,000. Lady Boult’s Mile of Half-Crowns is still doing splendidly and has 
so far raised over £4,700. A further gift of £1,000 has been received from Lord Astor 
of Hever’s Foundation Fund and a collection organized by Mr Donald Fraser from 
music-lovers in Hong Kong has raised more than £180. 

Although most of the building has now been paid for, further contributions are 
needed for the costly business of equipping and furnishing. We now hope to reach the 
target by September 1965, by which time the whole of the New Building will be in use. 

BURSAR 











The First Mélisande 


by MADEAU STEWART 


The RCM Library has recently acquired a collection of material and photographs 

belonging to Mary Garden, who created the part of Mélisande in Debussy’s opera 

on Maeterlinck’s play *Pelléas and Mélisande’ at the Opéra-Comique in 1902. 

Madeau Stewart, an ex-Collegian who works in the BBC Sound Archives, writes 
about her meeting with Garden. 


‘I have nothing, absolutely nothing to tell her. In some mysterious way 
she knows or senses everything.’ 

So wrote Debussy about Mary Garden, the first Mélisande. And 
of her voice he said: ‘It is a torment I cannot get out of my mind.’ 

In 1961, a year before Debussy’s centenary, | went for the BBC to 
interview Mary Garden in Aberdeen, her native city. She was well over 
80, living with her sisters Aimée Bower and Helen Garden. 

Her book Mary Garden's Story presented what proved to be a some- 
what false self-portrait. Waiting for her in her home, I expected to be 
confronted by a hard unsympathetic person who would conceal herself 
behind a daunting ‘public image’. Her entrance into the room was 
certainly perfectly timed and dramatic; we were all nervous and on edge. 
Her appearance was more striking than in any of the photographs, largely 
on account of her colouring—-the white skin and the vivid blue eyes—and 
partly because of the grace and interest of her gestures. In spite of her 
age, she was upright and vivacious to the point of restlessness. Her 
speaking voice was fairly low-pitched and pleasant and she had what 
she strongly denied to be a slight American accent. She treated the 
microphone with admirable contempt, banging it now and again to em- 
phasize a point. What she said was forthright and uncompromising. 
If she could not remember a person or an event in detail, she somehow 
managed to evoke an impression in one trenchant phrase. Strauss was, 
she said, ‘a cross old thing’. Tetrazzini’s voice was ‘like the sun—so 
glorious’. Debussy, however, she found difficult to describe. 

Debussy was, she said, very ‘in’; he never talked much. He never 
called her Mary; he always addressed her as Mélisande. Mélisande was 
her preferred role. She identified herself completely with the character. 
She supposed, she said, that nowadays people sang the part. It should 
never be sung. It should be ‘sung talking’. Debussy was very particular 
about this. 

| asked if it was true that Debussy was in love with her. He was, 
she said, in love with Mélisande, not Mary Garden. Had she, I asked, 
any letters from Debussy? No. She had burned them all. 

One letter from Debussy was saved. It was to ‘Ma chére petite 
Mélisande’ and now belongs to the Royal College of Music Library. 

Café Riche Paris, le 190 

16 Boulevard des Italiens 

Ma chére petite Mélisande 

J’apprends que vous avez été souffrante et cela me peine (comme jespere 
que vous le croyez)—j'avais tres envie de vous demander si vous vouliez travailler 

Vendredi mais je n’ose plus et nous conviendrons d’un jour Samedi a Pélléas. 

La tendresse affectueuse de vos deux petits amis 
Claude Debussy 
(The spelling of the original letter is exactly reproduced here.) 


Ny 








The RCM possesses also several other letters from composers to 
Garden and volumes of photographs of her in different roles. Also they 
have the little notebook in which she roughly, and in large generous hand- 
writing, jotted down ideas for her book. One incident connected with 
Debussy is more vivid in the notebook than in the published version. 
When rehearsing La Damoiselle élue Garden was so moved that she wept. 
In the published version of the story ‘Debussy laughed and ridiculed me. 
“Ma petite Mélisande,’ he said, ‘you are a sentimental dove.” In the note- 
book Garden writes: “He turned around and with utter disgust called me a 
sentimental dove.” c 





Mary Garden after a performance of *Pelléas’ in 1920, 
with Maurice Maeterlinck and his wife. 


‘O such a great musician!’ Garden would often exclaim during the 
interview, and of Pe//éas—Such a beautiful work!’ Did it not seem, | 
asked, rather modern and difficult at first? Apparently not. 

In Mary Garden’s Story she says that after a meeting with Debussy at 
Versailles—the occasion when he told her he was in love with her—she 
never saw him again. Helen Garden, her sister who was with her a great 
deal throughout her career, told me that this was not so. One day, just 
before he died in 1918, they saw Debussy in the Bois de Boulogne. He 
was so altered by illness that for a moment neither recognized him. 

Helen Garden said that Debussy had ugly hands with nails that grew 
over the ends and clicked on the keys as he played. He dined regularly 
with Mary and Helen and spent many hours improvising at their piano. 
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In her notebook Garden says of these evenings: 
Never have I heard such music so glorious—these hours live like diamonds 
in my memory.... After he had finished playing, he made me sit beside him, 
and talked about the best way to arrange the libretto of Shakespear's Romeo and 
Juillet [sic] as that he was to put into music for me. He intended that to be 
his next opera. 
In my anxiety to find out all | could, | was perhaps ruthless in my question- 
ing of Garden. At one moment she cried out in genuine distress, ‘My 
dear! What I could tell you, but | can’t remember.’ 

When I had said goodbye she turned away and looked out of the 
window across the hills of Aberdeenshire. We, the three people from the 
BBC and her two sisters Helen and Aimée, no longer seemed to exist for 
her. She had in some curious way effaced herself. And I remembered 
that someone who had seen her as Mélisande said: “One never saw her 
actually come on to the stage. Suddenly she was there.’ Suddenly, on 
this occasion she was gone. Although I remained alone in the room with 
her for several moments there was, I felt, no one to speak to. 

‘The only thing that interested me was my work,’ said Garden. 
Outside the theatre she was no one, and she never mixed with the cast. 
Money, possessions and flattery meant little to her: she could earn her 
own living and was her own sternest critic. ‘My art was my life,’ she said, 
and Mélisande was the most important role she created ‘because it was 
the most difficult. . . because you have to sing him [Debussy] as he 
writes, not as you want to,” 


GD an Anthology 


Compiled as a tribute to Sir George Dyson, from his Director's Addresses 
printed in*The RCM Magazine’. 


Easter Term 1938 

Lastly, a word about me, not so much about me personally, as about the 
change of which | am the portent. | suppose I am what the Americans 
would call the “New Deal’. And | am new in two senses. I am not only 
a new Director, but a new kind of Director. . . . I come back as an Old 
Boy, the first Old Boy who has been chosen to be Director, and I take my 
appointment to be not so much a tribute to me, though | am naturally 
proud of it, but as a tribute to the whole generation of students which 
I represents... 

We have most of us met those choleric ‘Old Boys’ who come down and 
say: ‘What was good enough for me ought to be good enough for you.’ 
And I want in this, my first address to you, to make it clear at once that in 
my opinion what was good enough for students in this place 30 years ago 
is nothing like good enough for you now. 

For myself | have come back to learn. . . . I think this is the ninth 
or tenth time, in a somewhat wandering career, that I have had to face and 
try to comprehend a new sphere of work. One learns, I hope, a certain 
amount of wisdom by these removals. One learns to winnow one’s 
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belongings, get rid of obsolete books, abandon or replace decrepit fur- 
niture,andso forth. And one learns, I trust, to winnow one’s mind, to get 
rid of preconceived ideas, obsolete methods, particular shibboleths and 
prejudices. ‘ 

I said just now that what was good enough for us is not good enough 
for you. I will give you two reasons, among many. . . . In the streets 
today there are only two kinds of people, the quick and the dead. And 
that is true not only of the highways of traffic, it is true also of the high- 
ways of commerce, of politics, of science, even of the arts and crafts. 
Your artistic equipment has got to be made so efficient, so resilient, so 
keyed-up, that you can go forth into this incomparably swifter world of 
today and neither be left behind or run over. 

My second reason... is this. When I left this College in 1904, 
] went out into a comparatively silent world. My first appointment was 
in a small place, and in that place | made music, and made music that had 
not existed there before. I was my own standard. ... Youhave no such 
easy task. If you go and play the piano, even in a remote village, people 
will not compare you with, say, the rector’s daughter or the young man 
in the music shop. They will say: ‘Oh, yes, she plays quite well, but I'd 
rather hear Myra Hess on the wireless.” . 

I am not suggesting that any wireless or mechanical performance is 
as good as an equal performance in the flesh. But the machines are getting 
steadily better, and their best is certainly far better, to the normal listener, 
than a second-rate performance at first hand, however earnest and well- 
meaning. What then is the reply to these ubiquitous and ever-improving 
machines? There is to my mind one answer only. You can never beat a 
machine on its own ground. You must choose a ground where the 
machine fails. And the machine as we have it fails in the combined 
personal and musical contact which only a living and present artist can 
give. You have to be more and ever more musical, and you have to 
convey in some mysterious fashion, by your direct and personal art, that 
feeling of sympathetic understanding and community of aesthetic feeling 
which will bring your music convincingly and irresistibly before those, be 
they few or many, amongst whom your work is cast. 


Summer Term 1938 

I have had and heard many amusing arguments about this queer new 
Director you have got, who seems so inartistically concerned with wash 
basins and food. 1am quite unrepentant. Ifa girl can’t wash her hands 
or get her lunch, how is she to play Beethoven Sonatas ? 


Christmas Term 1938 

Neither war nor peace are simple matters. They are both, in essence, 
states of the mind and heart. A man can be a soldier by profession and 
yet have neither bitterness nor hatred in his heart. . . . And peace too 
is a state of the soul. There are men who profess peace and yet seem 
totally incapable of it, who cannot see any worthy motive outside their 
own Class or clan. What one man calls peace may be to another stagna- 
tion, or indifference, or even permanent injustice... . Few of us can 
know all the facts. Few of us could bear the responsibility of events. 
Let us at least give room for genuine and deep concern to those who have 
to think and act for us, on the nation’s behalf. 


Christmas Term 1939 
The war which has now descended on us may be Jong and ruinous, but the 














world will survive it, and if life as we conceive it is to be worth living at all, 
there must still be room in it for the things of the mind and the spirit, 
and for the cleansing beauty of the arts. ... It is no secret that our 
example here, in trying to continue our work as normally as possible, has 
led some other institutions, which had decided to close, to reconsider the 
position and re-open. 


Easter Term 1940 

You must produce the art before anyone can appreciate it. You must 
write your book before anyone can read it. You must paint your picture 
before anyone can be moved by it. You must perfect your playing and 
singing before you can ask the public to listen to you. This means that 
any life devoted to art is a venture, and a venture of faith. 


Easter Term 194] 

I have sometimes felt that the last thing in the world your Director has to 
deal with is actual music. So much of one’s time and thought is occupied 
by schemes for giving music to other people that one never gets any one’s 
self, Last year was an exception, however, in that | managed to appro- 
priate the First Orchestra for a time, and I began to feel almost a musician 
again, 

Laster Term 1943 

Is it not the function of the artist to preserve an ever-fresh, an ever- 
sensilive eye, to see everything that comes, and however it comes, with 
undimmed creative magic? Forms and colours are to him never stale, 
Every glance, every image, is to him a picture. Nothing is beautiful in 
itself, nothing ugly, but as the mood of the artist makes it. There are no 
limits to subject-matter, and the greater the artist the wider the range. 
Is there any difference, viewed purely as a possible channel for an artist’s 
genius, between a sunset and a slum? 

Laster Term 1946 

A critic once wrote something like this: ‘Miss So-and-So must be well 
known, there were so few people at her recital. However, she is certainly 
improving, and has already progressed from worse to bad.’ If you aspire 
to be a soloist of real distinction, read that and keep smiling. There is 
only one thing worse than a bad notice, and that is to have none at all. 
And there is only one way to transcend all notices, good or bad, and that 
is to perform better and better every time, with unremitting study and 
preparation, and unfailing concentration on the best of which you are 
capable. 


Christmas Term 1943 


The College was not founded for young people to whom music is an 
amiable pastime, a mere hobby, however keen and congenial they may be. 
The College was founded for specialists. . . . It is distinctly stated time 
after time in the early documents that the College was intended to do all 
that has been done by the great foreign schools of the past, and more 
besides. For we were to be not only specialists of the highest possible 
rank, but we were to be missionaries as well, promoting standards of 
discrimination and taste that should help to broaden the whole musical 
outlook of the nation. 

Education authorities make the most elaborate and special conditions 
for dealing with defective children, and so they should. But what do they 
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do for the exceptionally gifted? How many schools are there for children 
of potential genius specially staffed by teachers of exceptional endowment ? 

What I want to make clear is that we here are intended to provide 
precisely this expert quality of guidance for students of outstanding 
talent, and nothing must be allowed to deflect us from that primary 
purpose. There should be no limit to our studies, no end to our pro- 
gressive standards of attainment. Only thus can we achieve the purpose 
of our foundation. Only thus can we properly serve both our own ideals 
and those of the art to which we all belong. 


The Townswomen’s Conductor 


by WINIFRED BRETT-GARDNER 


When they asked me to take on the Townswomen’s Guild Choir I was a 
little apprehensive. | knew their Conductor had retired—an Adjudicator 
had said he was such a nice man (let them do exactly as they liked)—and 
the camp was divided. Still, there it was, and I duly arrived for the first 
rehearsal. To start with, breathing and vocal exercises; but—“Oh, we 
never had to do this before!’ So I lined them up in two rows, each holding 
the ribs of the one in front to feel if she was expanding, and the resultant 
creaks of corsets and ribald comments ended in everyone collapsing in 
mirth and in good tempers. 

As it was October I played for safety with a carol, and stood facing 
them (about 16 in all) while the pianist played it through. That was when 
little gimlets stuck into me—they were all fixing me with a basilisk eye, 
not for the beat, nor for the carol, but weighing me up. Of course no 
one ‘came in’. There was a slight uncertain moan from one or two 
which died into silence. But strangely, as though they had seen enough, 
at the second start down went their heads into their copies, never re- 
appearing until two bars before the final cadence. 

After that first rehearsal I realized that there were two things wrong 
with the Choir—one in the Sopranos and one in the Contraltos. Deciding 
to tackle the latter first, | suggested that she was singing rather too loudly. 
She replied indignantly that when she was younger she had been invited to 
join the Huddersfield Choir. ‘Oh well,’ ‘tactful Timothy’ replied, ‘In 
that case you are too good a choir musician not to know that one voice 
standing out ruins it. You have a very nice voice, but don’t use your 
“Huddersfield volume” on a choir of 16." So she saw the point and 
produced a charming soft Contralto, which, if it rose occasionally in 
enthusiasm, was easily brought back by one word, ‘Huddersfield’. She 
compensated at concerts by stepping forward one pace from the front line 
just too late for me to do anything about it, but I allowed her that little bit 
of self-expression, thankfully! 

The Soprano was more difficult. She was really only Mezzo, but 
naturally took it as an insult when I suggested she went into ‘the middles’. 
She knew she couldn’t reach the top notes but got as high as she could and 
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hoped it would do. Fortunately, one member had a tape-recorder, so 
I! wickedly put it on where she showed up the most. Everyone else knew, 
and at the end there was silence and they looked at me. So, extremely 
nonchalantly I said: ‘It seems a bit weak in the middle—would anyone 
from the Sopranos very kindly volunteer to go and strengthen them?’ 
and down she came like a lamb, and now, no one sings better in tune. 

Then there was the opposition to entering a Competitive Festival, but 
they needed the stimulus. ‘Look what happened last time’, they said, but 
rather half-heartedly, as by that time they were singing well up to the beat 
and could feel they were much more like a Choir. Besides they knew 
they would enjoy the fun of it. So we entered and were placed second 
which rejoiced their hearts. The fairy-tale ending came true the following 
year when they took the Cup and the Shield and have decided the new 
Conductor can stay. 


THE RCM TEACHING STAFF 


he turn of the academic year saw considerable changes among the teaching staff at 
College. Newly appointed for the autumn term were Richard Adeney (flute), James 
Brown (oboe), Margaret Cable (singing), Kerrison Camden (bassoon), Sebastian 
Forbes (theory), Geoffrey Gambold (bassoon), Barbara Hill (piano), Christopher 
Hyde-Smith (flute), Natalie James (oboe), Felix Kok (violin), John Lambert (theory), 
Peter Naylor (car training), Phyllis Sellick (piano), Oda Slobodskaya (singing). 

Kathleen Long (who had been on the staff from 1926 to 1964); Dr H. K. Andrews 
(1955-64); and Isobel Baillie (1955-57 and 1961-64) resigned. Lilian Gaskell (1922-64), 
Archie Camden (1946-58 and 1962-64), Marie Goossens (1954-64) and Dr Reginald 
Jacques (1924-41 and 1961-64) retired. The Director gave a party on July 14 to say 
goodbye to all these professors. The good wishes of Collegians go with them; and 
special tributes to those who have served College longest—to Lilian Gaskell in the last 
R.C.M, Magazine, and now to Kathleen Long and Reginald Jacques. 


FAREWELL TO REGINALD JACQUES 


There have always been close links between the Bach Choir and the Royal College of 
Music, particularly the conductors (eg Otto Goldschmidt, Stanford, Walford Davies, 
RVW, Allen, Boult, Jacques, and Willcocks), the deputy and temporary conductors, 
and even the official accompanists, organists, and continuoists. 

A generation ago ‘J’ was the conductor of the Bach Choir and of the RCM Choral 
Class, and also held here classes in conducting and other allied subjects. Although 
not a choralist, 1 remember eavesdropping on the choral classes, accompanied so 
brilliantly by Charles Groves, and enlivened by Dr Jacques’s quick flashes of pointed 
wit, a wealth of adjectives, adverbs and similes—which are still very vivid in the memory 

and the ability to demonstrate yecally and explain clearly with the minimum of words 
and time, 

For some 15 years I was very fortunate to see ‘J’ at work, particularly with the 
Bach Choir concerts and rehearsals. Every rehearsal was an event and was carefully 
planned for interest, concentration balanced with relaxation, and a marvellous under- 
standing of choir psychology. Monday night was rhe night of the week for Bach Choir 
members. 

To many of my contemporaries and myself it was very regrettable that for 20 years 
or so the ability of ‘J’ was only available to those students of the RCM who were also 
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accepted by the Bach Choir as members, but fortunately for the last few years several of 
the best singers and accompanists have been able to benefit from his ensemble classes, 

Apart from the Bach Choir rehearsals and concerts, it was always interesting to 
assist with the auditions for the Choir, always meticulously undertaken, which was 
partly the reason why the Choir was never known to lose pitch; anything unsteady or 
not ‘spot on’ was out! But the inevitable loss of some old members and friends at the 
triennial auditions (when ‘what had been a silvery quality was beginning to turn to tin’ 
as ‘J’ sometimes described it) always caused him sorrow and was, I know, generally 
followed by a personal letter of condolence and appreciation to the victim, 

‘J’ was the first Musical Director of the Arts Council, first conductor of the National 
Youth Orchestra, and an inspiring director and conductor of summer schools, weekend 
courses, and festivals. He formed his own orchestra—mostly from RCM students 
and later a small group of Cantata Singers; gave concerts, lectures, broadcasts and 
recordings (including some of the very first stereo recordings in this country), 

He suffered much from wounds received in the 1914-18 war, and more recently from 
ill-health. Surprisingly to many, he also suffered from pre-performance nerves, and was 
very sensitive particularly for the reputation of ‘his’ Choir and orchestra; but he enjoyed 
—and enjoys—the loyalty of many friends, particularly from his “beloved Choir’. 

A proportion of his time and energy has always been used for editing and composing 
and fortunately this side of his work continues. May it long do so, 

‘S. Vale sed Aye. 

HUBERT DAWKES 


FAREWELL TO KATHLEEN LONG 


I first got to know Kathleen Long’s playing from records of Mozart’s C minor piano 
concerto (K491). I scraped an introduction to her through a friend of mine whose 
mother was one of the daughters of the family with whom Kathleen had lived as a 
student. I had my first lessons in her Bulstrode Street flat, whose main room had as 
its principal ornament an Epstein Virgin and Child. She was then engaged in recording 
Fauré’s Ballade for piano and orchestra and Jean Frangaix’s Concertino, 

I knew before I went to her of her reputation as a player of Mozart, Schumann and 
French music. Ata time when a few only of Mozart's piano concertos were performed, 
Kathleen Long was pioneering others and indeed made the first recordings of four of 
them, K414, 449, 450, 503. I recently came across and acquired the records of the 
B flat concerto (K450)—it shows clearly the qualities that distinguish her playing: 
immense feeling, controlled by the style of the music; great variety of tone-colour; 
clarity of thought and above all an outstanding sense of phrase and thereby of the 
shape of the whole piece. She is one of the few English pianists who has played 
regularly with French ensembles—before the war with the Loewenguth Quartet and 
since the war with the Pasquier Trio, The French recognized her work for their music 
with a decoration: she also holds the English CBE. She was one of the first pianists 
to broadcast, she played at many National Gallery concerts during the war (one a few 
hours after being bombed in her Kensington house, and wearing a borrowed dress), 
she has played at the Carnegie Hall in New York, and given concerts in Canada and 
South Africa. She says that the greatest musical pleasure of her life was the group of 
concerts she gave with Casals, including as they did his last appearances in this country 
as a cellist. 

Sir Hugh Allen invited her to join the College staff shortly after she had completed 
her student years (1910-16). In her teaching she insists on a good tone (a sound whose 
rarity Desmond Shawe-Taylor laments); she asks for good fingers, but they must always 
be used to musical ends; she persuades you to a wide repertory and is delighted to 
help with modern pieces since she has always made a point of playing new music herself 
—Grove mentions her first performances, though it does incorrectly deal her the English 
premiére of Rayel’s G major piano concerto, She will coach you admirably in chamber 
music (or accompaniment, which is really the same thing), for she is a wonderful 
chamber music player. In default of any chamber music recording of hers, you can 
hear this demonstrated in Mozart’s C minor concerto (Decca ACL 168), for with 
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Mozart the concerto is expanded chamber music, and Kathleen Long plays it that way— 
not by any means reticent or retiring, but always listening, aware, alive. 

These characteristics of hers are fused with a vitality which belies the health worries 
that have been her Jot, ultimately causing her retirement from College, and which she 
shrugs off with the most amazing good humour. Getting to know her has meant 
coming to love her dearly, for she is as great a person as she is a performer. 


GORDON STEWART 


Just 28 years ago, having graduated in languages at Durham University, and having 
been awarded some money for further study on those lines, I turned on my wireless late 
one night to hear Schubert's last A major sonata, played by Kathleen Long. Such was 
the immediate inspiration of that performance that I packed my bags and came to 
London to try for entrance to the College. They somehow Jet me in, and the time 
came when I found myself, almost self-taught, playing the Waldstein to Kathleen. 

Her first desperate but wholly understandable reaction was to recommend me fer- 
yently to someone else. J seemed to talk her out of that, however, and she set to work 
on me, When, at the following week’s lesson, I tried to play what she had given me to 
learn, she heard me out, and then said,“Mr. Russell! It’s a bitter truth, but you've got 
no technique at all’. From that moment I became devoted to her, and still remain so. 
For me she was the right teacher at the right time. She knew immediately that I 
thought I was better than I was; that nevertheless I wanted to learn: that time was short, 
and that there must necessarily be a limit to what she could do for me. As it was too 
late for her or anyone else to cause me to play loud and fast, she concentrated on making 
it virtually impossible for me to make an ugly sound on the keyboard. This she 
seemed to do by standing behind me while | was playing, and thinking her way into my 
tangled muscles, 1 could feel the right impulses making their way from somewhere 
between my shoulder-blades to the tips of my fingers, even if they took their time about 
it. Meanwhile, through her aristocratic command of style and of beauty of sound, 
she was able to impress on me values which have guided and enriched all the musical 
things | have had to do throughout the years. 

JOHN RUSSELI 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION RECENT HISTORY 


During my first term at the RCM in 1960, Alan Morgan tried to re-form the Students’ 
Orchestra-—a body which had flourished in former years, but which, like almost all 
Students’ Association activities, had ceased to function in the years preceding my time 
at College. Although he had a complete wind section—I seem to remember there were 
6 horns !—the strings, particularly the violins, were almost non-existent. For the next 
year the only regular Students’ Association musical activity was the Polyphonic Group, 
and an occasional Student Composers’ Concert. 

During the past three years the scene has changed. Students’ Association fixtures, 
mainly concerts, are numerous and established enough to be printed in the Fixture List. 

The Contemporary Music Society, organized by Brian Dennis and Roger Smalley, 
Was the first body to become established, giving fairly regular series of concerts in the 
Donaldson Room at 1.10 pm on Fridays. David Taylor then took the plunge and 
conducted Elijah at the first Students’ Choral Concert in November 1962, which involved 
about 250 people. This was the first concert that I helped to organize at the College. 

The performance of Elijah was so successful that it was decided to institute the 
Students’ Choral Concert as an annual event. Kenneth Montgomery was selected to 
conduct the concerts in 1963 and 1964. In preparation for the 1963 concert we re-formed 
the Students’ Orchestra for a concert in May of that year. That orchestra consisted of 
38 players, but for the Choral Concert the following October it was augmented to 75 
players, led by John Ludlow, and joined by a choir of about 200 voices including a 
number of very distinguished gentlemen, among whom were Mr Falkner, Mr David 
McKenna, Sir Adrian Boult and several professors. 
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The 1963 Students’ Choral Concert proved inspiring, not only for the audience, but 
to the students, in particular certain student conductors. Besides the Students® 
Orchestra, who, under Kenneth’s baton, gave another successful concert in January 1964, 
the Students” String and Wind Ensembles, conducted by William York and Aaron 
Charloff, each gave most enjoyable concerts in the Spring and Summer Terms, The 
Contemporary Music Society and the Polyphonic Group, now renamed the New 
Polyphonic Choir directed by Elis Pehkonen and Michael Lankester, also gave regular 
concerts. 

In September 1964 a new Students’ Committee took charge of the activities. 
Students’ Association concerts still occupy a large amount of space in the Fixture List. 

The Choral Concert conducted by Kenneth Montgomery on his twenty-first 
birthday, October 28, was again a great triumph. This was the last concert that 1 
organized at College, and I felt really proud to be associated and w orking with such an 
enthusiastic group of students. As in former years, soloists and orchestral leader were 
selected from former RCM students. I do hope that this link between past and present 
students will continue to be an important factor in all future Students’ Choral Concerts. 

Among other student musical activities last term, Lionel Friend produced some very 
neat playing at the Wind Ensemble Concert, while Michael Lankester brought the 
New Polyphonic Choir right to the fore—to the honourable position it held in the days 
when Geoffrey Shaw, and later Kenneth Montgomery, directed it. 

To complete this summary, I must mention the Students’ Orchestral Concert 
conducted by Kenneth Montgomery on February 11. For the first time | was able to 
enjoy such a concert without being in any way responsible for it. It was a really 
exhilarating experience. The orchestra played their items magnificently in the first half, 
and in the second half proved very sympathetic accompanists to John Lill’s playing of 
Brahms’s B flat piano concerto. How marvellous it was for us all to hear John playing 
with the Students’ Orchestra when he is so busy performing at concerts outside the 
College. We also have been very grateful to Kenneth Montgomery, who has been the 
inspiration of so many firstrate students’ concerts at the RCM during the past two years. 
This last Students’ Orchestra Concert was a triumph not only musically but in that it 
brought together the best conductor, pianist and many of the best orchestral players of 
our generation of RCM students. 

Although the above mentioned student musical activities are now well established, 
those organizing them face three main problems. The first is the unwillingness of some 
string players to join in—although I have noticed a marked improvement in this situation 
since last September. The second is the poor attendance and punctuality at rehearsals, 
I would like to point out that once you have agreed to become a member of a choir or 
orchestra, you have undertaken to attend rehearsals regularly and to be on time. This 
is Most important as all student concerts are given on a minimum of rehearsal time, and 
regardless of the starting time, rehearsals have always to end punctually —it has been 
noticed that you expect to be allowed to go as soon as the scheduled time is over ! 

The third problem, and in many instances the most acute, concerns those who do 
not take an active part in Association activities—the potentiai audience. At several 
concerts during the last year, both in the lunchhour and at 5.30 pm, there seemed to be 
more performers than audience. Ina music college this should never be the case. We 
are all here to study music—not only the works written for our particular instrument, 
or works from a particular period. To become musically literate we should try to hear 
as much music as possible, from all periods, and written for all combinations of 
performers. Your years at College will mean much more to you if you take an active 
part in the musical and social life of the Students’ Association. 

I hope that these valuable assets to College life, which have become so well- 
established during the past year will go on to further glory and that with each concert 
more people may wish to play or sing, and that all non-performing students will wish 
to be in the audience. 

JANET M. COLEBROOKE 


Students’ Association Secretary 1962-64 


NEW STUDENTS 
Easter Term 1965 


Bravo, Santiago Erasmie, Carlotto Schempp, Gertrude 
Whitelaw, Madeiline 
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INFORMATION PLEASE! 


EXTERNAL EXAMINERS ? 

Although there is a case for not prohibiting Professors from examining their own pupils, 
the general feeling is that the prohibition would be advisable, and this is practised 
elsewhere. Would it be beyond our organizing powers to apply this for Grading 
(and Diplomas), and would not a good leavening of external examiners (one per Board 
above Grade J) be possible and desirable? 


s 


This is a question to which I have often turned my thoughts. Ideally a professor should 
not be an examiner of his own pupils, but in trying to avoid it one comes up against 
all sorts of administrative difficulties and complications and also some other disadvan- 
tages. One result of making this a hard and fast rule would be that all examining 
boards would have to be duplicated. For instance, there would be two boards deciding 
whether pianists should be promoted from Grade III to IV. The best chance of 
achieving fair results is for the same board to do the lot as exact similarity of standards 
will not be achieved by two boards. 

I think there is a case for having external examiners from time to time for diploma 
examinations but not for grading examinations which depend on intimate and domestic 
knowledge of the standards to be expected for each grade. 

I am sure that no one wishes to question the integrity of examiners. The best 
solution is to have three examiners and the one whose pupil is being examined should 
and would have the wisdom to keep rather quiet on these occasions. 


J. R. STAINER, Registrar 


PERFORMERS LIMITED ? 

In common with many other senior students | am concerned about the new style chamber 
concert programmes which limit one’s playing time so that one is sometimes allowed to 
play only (wo movements of a sonata instead of the whole work. Many students feel 
disturbed about this as they understood College is supposed to provide a platform for 
experimenting on before playing in front of the public, and one needs experience in 
presenting a complete sonata rather than part of one. 

If the reason for the new arrangement is lack of time could more selection of 
performers be made, or more concerts put on (perhaps informal concerts once a 
fortnight for less experienced students)?! 

Also we are not happy about the new idea of having all singers in one programme, 
all pianists in another and so on. Surely variety should be aimed at, and one hopes 
that the pianist who comes along to hear a fellow student play a Beethoven sonata will 
at the same time be persuaded to hear a Bartok string quartet or something similar and 
broaden his musical outlook. 

Could you tell us what the chamber concerts aim at? 

* 


The Editor has presented me with a number of questions from students regarding the 
nature of the chamber concerts. 

What can often be said in general conversation cannot stand the written word 
without sometimes causing resentment. 

Matters of policy and professional training are not suitable for publication in the 
College Magazine. They are discussed with the Registrar and Board of Professors 


' Informal concerts are on the increase. For instance, among others organized by 
individual professors during last Summer Term, recitals were given by pupils of 
Miss Veronica Mansfield, Mr Eric Harrison and Mr Gordon Stewart; there was a 
concert of Arthur Sullivan’s arias, partsongs, and solo songs; Bach’s Goldberg Varia- 
tions were played complete, divided between four harpsichordists; and a very enter- 
prising recital presented songs by RCM composers—Andrews, Arundel, Austin, 
Benbow, Cannon, Cruft, Darke, Evans, Fricker, Horovitz, Howells, Jacob, Jones, 
Milner, Morrison, Mullinar, Raphael, Taylor, Trimble, Wilkinson and White. 
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each term. Changes and experiments are often made to try and improve unsatisfactory 
conditions. Students are here to take what benefit they can from our decisions: they 
are not here to dictate them. ; 
Having said this, I must add that I am pleased that students are critical of many 
things within the College. It shows a lively spirit. It may well be that some of these 
criticisms will be discussed at our next meeting with the Board of Professors: as a 
member of the Government recently said: ‘We welcome advice but we decide’ 


KEITH FALKNER, Director 


ps The chamber concerts were discussed at the Board of Professors meeting on 
February 25. A sub-committee has been formed to decide future policy. KF. 


MULTIPLE TEACHERS ? 


There must be many students who are either string or wind players and who will be 
entering the teaching profession. A wind player will most likely be required to teach 
all the woodwind and perhaps even the brass instruments. Likewise a string player 
will be required to teach the violin, viola, cello and double bass. Could it therefore be 
possible to have classes for students in their final year, which would give instruction 
concerning all those instruments? 
* 

Subject to our plans being approved by the Council, from September all second-year 
students will have a compulsory course of lectures entitled The Art of Teaching and 
I shall encourage the lecturers to touch on the teaching of all instruments belonging 
to their particular category. It is not an easy job to do thoroughly as few students 
would be able to arm themselves with three or four different instruments. Students 
should not hesitate to pick each other’s brains and a great deal can be learnt by way of 
give and take at no expense ! 

J. R. STAINER, Registrar 


HONOURS 


CBE Colin Davis, principal conductor, Sadler's Wells; George Malcolm, harpsi- 
chordist. 

OBE Julian Bream, guitarist and lutanist; Henry Havergal, principal, Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music. 

FRCM_ Seymour Egerton, Sir John Maud, Peter Morrison (members of the Council). 
Archie Camden, Beatrix Darnell, Lilian Gaskell, Ursula Gale, Douglas Guest, 
Antony Hopkins, James Robertson, Dr Greenhouse Allt, Sir David Webster, 

Hon RCM Thomas Manning, Cecil Reid, Percy Showan (College clerical staff), 
William Cole, Erich Gruenberg, Leonard Hirsch, Charles Taylor, Yvonne Wells, 
Dennis Arundell, A. R. Sibson, Eileen Reynolds. 

Hon ARCM_ Adrian Cruft, Jeffrey Mark, Frederick Sharp. 


The Crees Lectures were given last October by Dr Frederick Sternfeld on Shakespeare's 
Songs and their Sources. 


Two new subjects are now offered as second studies: Music Therapy directed by 
Joan Bickers, and Music for Viols directed by Marco Pallis. 


Visitors to College during the Christmas Term included Mr Basarab Mircia (conductor 
of the George Enesco Philharmonic Orchestra, Rumania); Miss Beatrix Darnell; 
Miss Eileen Reynolds (Rhodesia); Mr James Robertson; Sir David Webster; Mr Hardie 
Ratcliffe; Sir Malcolm Sargent; Miss Alice Dyson; Mr Geraint Jones; Mr Howard 
Ferguson; the Hon J. J. Astor; Mr Maurice Till (Christchurch University, NZ); 
Professor and Mrs John Bishop (Adelaide); Mrs E. M. Beath (Rangiora, NZ); Professor 
Lin Sheng-Shih (conductor of the South China Philharmonic Orchestra). 
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MISS DARNELL’S VISIT 


On 15 January 1906—-at 2 pm to be precise—there was held, in the Concert Hall of this 
College, the first General Mecting of the RCM Union. The Director was in the Chair 
and, thanks largely to the sponsorship of the Magazine Committee formed two years 
previously, a large company of past and present students had assembled to draw up a 
Constitution and elect Honorary Officers and the first Committee. 

In this short tribute we need but mention the first three elections made on that 
occasion President, Sir Hubert Parry; Honorary Secretaries, Miss Marion Scott and 
Miss Beatrix Darnell. Of these two remarkable ladies, who by their many years of 
devoted service together might be considered almost as two halves that together consti- 
tuted a Union, one remains with us to this day in remarkably good health and vigour. 
When Marion Scott died in 1953 it was Frank Howes who wrote ‘she was 76 years old 
by the calendar; but by every other computation she was between 40 and 55 and 
apparently always had been’. 

When Miss Darnell, to our most pleasant surprise, came to lunch in our diningroom 
on a Tuesday early in November last, she let her age be known in conversation—though 
her appearance in every way denied the truth of it; ‘by the calendar’ she may well have 
been 92, as she claimed; but ‘by every other computation’ she seemed to us very little 
if at all changed from when we remembered her last—particularly during her 20 years 
here as Lady Superintendent. 

It has been given to few, if in fact to anyone but Beatrix Darnell, to have had dealings 
of one kind or another, over so long a period, with so many College students—first, 
as herself a student here at the turn of the century; then, as Hon Co-Secretary of the 
Union from 1906 until she succeeded Frank Pownall as its Hon Treasurer, later succeed- 
ing that legendary human dragon Mrs Bindon as Lady Superintendent in 1919, bringing 
great humanity and understanding to the duties involved (Sir Hugh Allen claimed her 
appointment as ‘one of the really sensible things | was permitted to do’); and finally, 
after Ursula Gale (recently most deservedly made an FRCM) had taken over from her 
in 1939, reverting until 1945 to her position as Hon Treasurer of the Union and is still, 
to this day, a member of the RCM Loan Fund Committee. All this is a wonderful 
record of service well-nigh impossible for any other one person to surpass. Her reward 
lies in duties well done and in her continued amazing youthfulness. We congratulate 
her, and are thankful. 

FDWIN BENBOW 


ARCM DIPLOMA 
DECEMBER 1964 


PIANOFORTE Performing 
Hales, Robin W, 
Redman, Carole A, 


PIANOFORTE Teaching VIOLONCELLO Performing 
Barlow, Frances C, Green, Christopher G. 
Barratt, Carol A, 

Bemrose, Pamela M. VIOLIN Teaching 

Cavender, Sally EB, Taylor, Jane M. 
Cocks, Angela B, 
Davis, Geraldine 


ORGAN Performing 
Howard, Colin M. 
Shore, Mary C. 





VIOLA Teaching 








Dean, Griselda M. 
Donohoe, Theresa P. A. 
Johnson, Susan 

Lee, Haydn Robert 
Milson, Nicolette 
Mintey, Caroline A. 
Munro, Deirdre 
Richardson, Sheila M, 
Rogerson, Suzanne S, 
Smillic, Catherine A. 
Stainsby, Judith A. 
Stephens, Margaret H. 
Tan, Lucy Geek H. 
Thornton, Pamela A. L. 
Tresidder, Yvonne 
Watkins, Claudia A. 


PIANOFORTE Accompaniment 
Friend, Lionel G, 





Davies, Joseph I. W. 


HARP Performing 
Boden, Daphne 


FLUTE Teaching 
Chandler, Ann M. 


OBOE Teaching 
Caws, Jennifer A. 


CLARINET Teaching 
Chadder, Ruth G. 
Davis, Alan R. 


SINGING Teaching 

McCullagh, Margaret A. 
Mahy, Susan E. 
Wilson, Jane C. 
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RCM UNION REPORT 


As usual, the Annual General Meeting took place during the Christmas Term, this time 
on Friday, November 27. Two members of the Committee retired by rotation, 
Miss Meriel St Clair and Mr Topliss Green, and two others, Miss Seymour Whinyates 
and Mr Eric Shilling, were elected in their places. After some discussion in the previous 
Committee it had been decided by a small majority once again to have no speaker, and 
as last year, after the brief business, wine and cheese were served. The meeting was 
held in the Donaldson Room instead of the Concert Hall, which made for a more 
intimate and friendly atmosphere. 

The other event during the term in which the Union was involved was the Dinner 
on October 14, a combined College and Union affair, given in the Concert Hall, with 
excellent speeches by Dr Herbert Howells and Sir Thomas Armstrong. This was much 
enjoyed by a large gathering of Collegians and guests. 

It is hoped to issue a revised Address List in the near future, so as soon as you read 
this, please send in any alterations and additions to the Union Office. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER 
Honorary Secretary 


MARRIAGES 


Harding Livingston: Donald Harding and Helena Livingston* on 18 September 1963. 

Baird—-Jones: John M. Baird* and Penelope M. Llywelyn Jones* on 25 July 1964. 

Mark—Burridge: James Fredric Mark* and Penelope Elizabeth Anne Burridge* on 
27 July 1964, 

Benefield— Tillett: Robin Benefield* and Janet Tillett* on 30 July 1964. 

Norris--Roose: Peter Norris* and Margaret Roose* on 4 August 1964. 

Barlow Wooster: Brian George Barlow* and Susan Wooster on 8 August 1964. 

Johnson—-Francis: Michael Johnson and Sarah Francis* on 5 September 1964. 

Robson de Lestang: Jeremy Robson and Valerie de Lestang* on 12 September 1964. 

Redpath —Campbell Taylor: Theodore Redpath and Sarah Campbell Taylor* in 
September 1964, 

Gibbs— Hayward: John Cyril Blythe Gibbs* and Joan Evelyn Hayward* on 26 Septem- 
ber 1964, 

Hillman—Cox: David Hillman and Jennifer Muriel Cox* on 3 October 1964. 

Hurley ‘Todd: John Christopher Hurley and Marcia Caroline Todd* on 30 October 
1964, 


BIRTHS 


Redman; to William and Jean* (Phillips) a daughter on 22 May 1964. 

Collier: to Derek and Lila* (Wong) a daughter on 15 June 1964. 

Lang: to David* and Pat a son on 14 July 1964. 

Roxburgh: to Edwin* and Julie* (Cooper) a son on 25 July 1964. 

Latham: to Richard M.* and Felicity (Ekin) a daughter, Serena Jane, on 11 August 
1964, 

Hooper: to Charles and Nicola® (Morgan-Williams) a son, Justin Charles, on 20 
September 1964. 

Myatt: to Tony and Margaret* (Lucas) a son, David John, on 9 December 1964. 


*Roval Collegian 


DEATHS 


Noverre: Mary on 1 July 1964, aged 87, 

Kay: Richard Henry on 12 July 1964. 

Saleeby: Muriel Gordon on 31 July 1964, aged 84. 

Alexandra: John Henry on 13 August 1964, aged 52. 

Richards: Irene on 22 August 1964, aged 53. 

Dyson: Sir George on 28 September 1964, aged 81. 

Richmond: Sir Bruce on 1 October 1964, aged 93, a member of the RCM Council since 
1913 until his death. 








McVeagh: Margaret (Hughes) on 17 October 1964, aged 75. 
Bishop: John on 14 December 1964, aged 61. 

Goldsborough: Arnold Wainwright on 14 December 1964, aged 72. 
Baker: Emily (Teagle) on 31 December 1964. 

Jones: Trefor on 23 January 1965, aged 63. 


Obituary 


SIR GEORGE DYSON 


1883— 1964 


When it was announced that Hugh Allen was to be succeeded by George Dyson it 
was remarked that now for the first time the College was to be directed by one of its 
own sons. It might therefore have been expected that such traditions as the institution 
had acquired in its 50-odd years would have been cherished and its practices developed 
along traditional lines. But in fact it did not work out that way. For several reasons. 
First because Dyson’s own temper of mind was more radical than conservative. Thus 
he once said to me, @ propos actually of bomb damage, that he would not be unduly 
distressed if a venerable building (St Paul’s Cathedral to particularize) was wrecked 
because there are always as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it and it could be 
replaced—“I am a forward-looking man’, Second because he came at a point in our 
history when some swing of the pendulum was due. Our College was founded with a 
definite bias towards humane learning as distinct from the ideals of a technical college. 
Grove was an all-rounder, Parry was an educated, philosophical sort of man, Allen was 
bred into Parry’s university tradition. The necessity for this bias is to be found in the 
history of Victorian music, and to many of us it is still a cardinal article of faith, But 
during Allen's time it used to be jocularly said with a mixture of unwilling admiration 
and sly malice that we were an awfully nice club, with the implication that professionally 
we did not exert outselves. 

It was not true, of course, as our results showed, but it contained a germ of truth: 
our main business was not to train amateurs but professionals for cathedrals, concert 
platforms, orchestras and schools. Dyson with his incisive mind and quick decision 
slightly shifted the emphasis from all-round musicianship and general culture to a more 
intense specialization for professional proficiency. Circumstance, in the shape of war, 
provided a third reason for the shift. His big decision was to remain in London, when 
evacuation had governmental backing, and to remain open, but it involved contraction 
and concentration of activities. 

Some of the consequences of this changed emphasis were open to criticism. The 
example which I cite, because I had closer personal knowledge of it than I had of other 
changes, was his treatment of the library. His purge of our priceless library was based 
on two clearly defined principles—Dyson’s mind was nothing if not clear: the College 
was a conservatory devoted to practical music, whereas the new musicology just dawning 
on the horizon was an affair for the universities, and anyhow, secondly, concentration of 
resources in major libraries like the British Museum would be a help to scholars, and in 
our circumstances (war and rot in the roof) we would do well to transfer our antiquarian 
treasures to such libraries. It was an arguable and logical policy, but it was wrong and 
has been reversed. It was however a part of the swing from the dominant tradition of 
the College, and in all institutions, as in our political life, it strengthens rather than 
weakens traditions to have them shift a point or two of the compass sometimes. Simi- 
larly in reverse after a period of experiment most educational institutions revert to a 
period of consolidation. Pendulums do swing, and, provided they do not swing too 
far, clocks continue to tick. 

This debatable feature of Dyson’s directorate was balanced by positive achieve- 
ments. Dyson discovered when he came out of the Army that he had a head for figures 
almost as good as his head for tones and rhythms—so much so that a barrister wanted 
him to take up practice at the Chancery bar. During his tenure of the directorate from 
1938 to 1952 he established an ingenious staff pension scheme, attended to the fabric, 
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Sir George Dyson 


Sorted out our instruments and prepared the way for our present extension. He 
sufliciently impressed the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851, on whose land 
we live, that they made him one of themselves—as he revealed at his eightieth birthday 
dinner, This practical side of his mind is usually recognized in biographical notices of 
him by recording that he was the author of a military manual in 1915, and it was 
confirmed 30 years on by his election to become chairman of the Carnegie Trust. 

But Dyson was a musician. And being a musician involves gifts of quite a different 
kind, nervous sensibility, some sort of emotional endowment and, in a composer, creative 
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imagination. Dyson was a phenomenal musician. Basil Allchin told me of a feat of 
his student days. He was playing timpani in the orchestra which was running through 
some new piece by Stanford (under Stanford of course). After the rehearsal young 
Dyson came down and played it from memory on the piano. As a conductor himself 
he gave the best performance I ever heard of Vaughan Williams's Pastoral Symphony 
this was at the Hereford Festival of 1946. His book The New Music shows a command- 
ing knowledge of the new techniques he himself had no wish to employ. There are good 
things in his oratorio Quo yadis? but his mind was too extravert to be tired by meta- 

physical poetry to an equivalent intensity, so that his master-work is The Canterbury 
Pilsrims, which gave him scope for the happy delineation of the ordinary human 
emotions—in which Dyson was not so deficient as some people deduced from his 
piercing blue eyes and tidy manner—where there is ample opportunity for choral writing 
in the Parry tradition, and where in fact he brought off a stroke of genius, the departure 
from the Tabard Inn of the pilgrim train to a blithe English tune trailing away in a 
long diminuendo 

Allen was an impulsive, sympathetic (when he was not grumpy), dynamic man with 
intuitions whose speed and subtlety any woman might envy. Dyson was quite different, 
logical, not to be swayed and where students were involved not very approachable. 
But he too had his sympathetic side, as this story of my own first meeting with him will 
show. I travelled up to Lincoln as music critic of The Times to hear the first performance 
of In Honour of the City. 1 was introduced to him between rehearsal and concert, when 
he said to me—improperly according to my ethics of criticism but with genuine 
generosity: “Look here, I don’t mind what you say about my work but do give dear old 
Bennett some encouragement for his work here.’ Old Bennett was the organist of 
Lincoln Cathedral, whose ambitions had been thwarted by a puritanical Dean. From 
this time dated a real friendship which I came increasingly to appreciate. In 1938 he 
wrote to me asking me to join the College staff: ‘You are my first appointment; good 
luck to us both !— And after he had retired if we met in the Athenaeum there was 
always the greatest cordiality, for there was a warm heart beneath the cool exterior and 
behind the keen mind. 

If then IT was not in full sympathy with his taking the College off its traditional 
course of liberalism | worked under him with great pleasure. I was allowed by him to 
be as liberal as I liked and I found that the old association between The Times and the 
College, which was impersonated in the friendship between Colles and Allen, was still 
viable between their successors, and could still sometimes get things done for the good 
of English music. 

ERANK HOWES 


A memorial service for Sir George, attended by the Director and by many Collegians, 
was held in Winchester Cathedral on 31 October 1964. The service ended with Dyson's 
own setting of the Nune Dimittis in D. 


JOHN BISHOP 
19031964 


To the friends of John Bishop it was a joy to hear he had arrived on leave in London 
from Adelaide, and to tell him he was just in time for the Christmas concert at his alma 
mater, the RCM. He and his wife came and received a warm welcome from the 
Director and many friends that day. 

The shock of his death some days later was all the deeper and more poignant, 
He died suddenly, while visiting the Governor General at Australia House. 

He was a College student from 1923 to 1926, studying piano with Herbert Fryer and 
conducting with Sargent. As Elder Professor at the Elder Conservatorium, Adelaide 
University, he made a mark not only as a fine musician but as a good organizer. 

One could not know him without having a real affection for a man of such radiating 
personality. We wish to extend our sympathy to Mrs Bishop and our own admiration 
of her courage, and to repeat, for our part, her words that we shall never be without the 
bright and steady flame of his wonderful spirit. 

THORNTON LOFTHOUSE 
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ARNOLD WAINWRIGHT GOLDSBROUGH 
18921965 


Arnold Goldsbrough was no carecrist, but he enjoyed an unusually active and varied 
life, He studied at the RCM with Gustav Holst and Sir Adrian Boult. Probably his 
greatest friend here was the equally brilliant Leslie Heward, whose tragic death in 1943 
was a great blow to him.) He held appointments as Organist of St Ann’s, Soho, 
Assistant Organist of Westminster Abbey, Director of Music at Morley College and 
Westminster School, Organist of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and on the teaching staff 
of the RCM (1924-41). During this time he organized and conducted many concerts 
at Queen Mary Hall-— where, by the way, | first heard a young singer named Peter Pears. 
He worked for ENSA during the war as a Regional Director, and after the war founded 
the Goldsbrough Orchestra, latterly the English Chamber Orchestra, which he conducted 
right up to the time of his death. For this orchestra, and for other purposes, he edited 
much music, particularly Purcell and Handel, and this side of his work became known 
to BBC Third Programme and gramophone record audiences. He also edited a selection 
of Scarlatti sonatas for the Associated Board. 

A distinguished teacher in New York, Ernst Rosenberg (a great friend of Arnold’s), 
once remarked that it is a fallacy to suppose that the richly gifted should find life easy; 
on the contrary, the greater the gifts the more organization and control are needed. 
Arnold had a great deal to contend with in this respect, and this I am sure is the main 
reason he was not known to an even wider public; although his refusal to be settled in a 
rut, his modesty, and his stauch anti-Establishmentarianism may have contributed 
somewhat. Those near to him found a fierce blaze of inspiration which they will never 
lose. Probably his main strength was his tremendous feeling for rhythmic tension, so 
great that orchestras could not always understand it until they had worked with him for 
some time, [| remember in particular a broadcast of some harpsichord music by 
Buxtehude in which the rhythmic intoxication was almost overwhelming. My own 
debt to my old friend and teacher is too great to convey, and I would add also my 
sympathy and gratitude to his dear wife Jocelyn, without whom he could never have 
reached his great achievement, 

FRIC HARRISON 


TREFOR JONES 
19011965 


Trefor Jones came to the RCM on an open scholarship in 1922, and left in 1927. He 
was made an Hon ARCM in 1926 by Sir Hugh Allen who always had a great admiration 
for Trefor’s work. This was after Trefor had sung the title role in Parsifal in a few 
remarkably successful performances in the Parry Opera Theatre, thus proving himself 
capable of singing a big part. An astonishing feat in one so young, as he then was. 

I came to College a little later, and Trefor was one of the first students I knew. 
This was at the time of the production of Hugh the Drover. We became friends and 
saw much of each other for a long time; I going for a holiday to his home in South Wales, 
and he coming with me to my home in Ireland during vacations. We were thought to 
be very much alike in appearance, although I could never see the resemblance. We 
were very alike in build, however, and I have been complimented for his performances 
on several occasions ! In fact during rehearsals of Hugh the Drover | remember dear 
old Cairns James who produced, saying to me, “You keep away from him, old boy, 
you're too much like him !° 

Trefor was as dedicated to his singing as any ballet dancer or sculptor to their arts 
and, like many Welshmen, he was a natural actor. In 1931 when he sang in Tantivy 
Towers at the Lyric, Hammersmith, I went to see and hear him, not having been in 
London for some time. It was a revelation. His voice had improved wonderfully. 
He sang beautifully with a lovely line combining a full rich quality with a fine mezza voce. 
In the dressing-room afterwards I told him so; I shall always remember the look of 
pleasure on his face as he said, ‘That's the first time, in all the years we have known 
each other, that you've praised my voice like that !° 
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A list of his many successes would have to refer to the Three Choirs Festival and 
oratorio all over the British Isles. When he went into lighter music, like Glamorous 
Night at Drury Lane, The Two Bouquets and Grab me a Gondola at the Lyric, he also made 
a success of that, his natural abilities as an actor standing him in good stead. 

When Trefor married a fellow student, Florence Fox, we naturally saw less of each 
other. His wife, incidentally, was a pianist and accompanist who was at College from 
1925 to 1929. After he and his wife went to live in Montrose, Angus, | never saw him 
again, but I still hold many happy memories of him; of bicycling holidays spent together 
in Ireland, of a good friend and a gifted singer. 

ROBERT GWYNNI 


College Concerts 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 
In the presence of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 


DECEMBER 8 


Fanfare for the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (1924) é ; ; 3 . Strauss 
Conductor Ernest Hall 
Psalm 122 for 12 solo voices, chorus, organ and orchestra . ‘ ‘ Monteverdi 


The Choral Class 
Conductor John Russell 
Ballade No 2 in F major : : 4 7 ; ‘ « Chopin 
Frank Wibaut 
Piano Quintet in A major (The Trout) . : 5 4 5 Schubert 
Fourth Movement: Theme and Variations 
Violin Anne Wills 
Viola Colin Kitching 
Cello Joanna Mitholland 
Bass Joseph Kirby 
Piano Stephen Savage 
O Littl One sweet ; A ' : ; : are J. S. Bach 
The Crown of Roses ; ; ; ; ‘ , Tehaikovsky 
The Students’ Association New Polyphonic Choir 
Conductor Michael Lankester 
Procession : - 2 é : . Herbert Howells 
Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader Michael Davis 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 
NOVEMBER 13 


Symphony No8 . , , ; : r ‘ ; Beethoven 
The Willow Song (from Otello) § 3 $ : i F . Verdi 
Gwenyth Annear 
Piano Concerto No | 5 y 5 : , ; 3 Tchaikovsky 
Peter Hampshire 
Procession ; : , . Herbert Howells 


Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 


DECEMBER I 
Fétes (from Nocturnes) - 5 ( : ; ; Debussy 
Exsultate, jubilate . 2 F Mozart 
Glenda Russell 
Bassoon Concerto . 5 é A ; 5 , ‘ » Weber 
Nicholas Hunka 


Symphony No 2 ; i A Sibelius 
Conductor Haryey Phillips 
OCTOBER 20 
Cockaigne ; : ‘ 5 4 A , . Elgar 
Piano Concerto No . 2 $ ; ; 2 7 Beethoven 
George Barbour 
Symphony No 5 Dvorak 


"Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Christine Read 
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THIRD ORCHESTRA 


With Student Conductors 


NOVEMBER 26 
The Hebrides ; 7 2 ° 
Conductor Charles Greenwell 
Jupiter Symphony, first movement 3 3 
Conductor John Baird 
Cello Concerto 3 p 
Christopher Green 
Conductors Allegra moderato Paul Venn 
Adagio Geoffrey Smith 


Allegro Robert Brennan 
Prelude from Divertimento in B flat 


Conductor David Ward 
Denbigh Suite for Strings 


Conductors Praeludium lan Thompson 


Pavane Kenneth Blackman 
Gavotte Robin Stapleton 


Jig Leslie Phillips 
Der Freischtity ; 


Conductor Owain Hughes 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


NOVEMBER 24 
Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge 
Concerto for Flute and Strings é 

Raymond Hill 
Pagade 4 

Keith Falkner 
Symphony No 2 in D ‘ ¥ , 

Conductor Warvey Phillips 


THE DIRECTOR’S CONCERT 
NOVEMBER 17 


Celebrating the centenaries of 
Meyerbeer (1791 1864), Stephen Foster (1826-1864) 
Eugen d'Albert (1864-1923) and Richard Strauss (1864 1949); 
and the bicentenary of Rameau (1683-1746) 


Fantire for the Vienna Philharmonic (1924) for Brass and Timpani 
First Performance in this country 
Conductor Ernest Hall* 
Puissant mattce des flots (from Hippolute et Aricle) 
Anthony Davey 
Cinquiéme Concert ‘ ' ; 
Flute John Francis* 
Cello Harvey Phillips* 
Harpsichord Millicent Silver* 
The hour for thee and me ) 
Gentle Annie Pos 
Old folks at home } 
Soprano Angela Beale 
Altos Margaret Cable*, Mary Cantrill 
Tenor James Griffett 
Baritone Anthony Davey 
Amor und Psyche (from Die toten Augen) - 5 
Doreen Price 
Scherzo for piano Op 16 No 2 é ‘ 
Oliver Davies* 
Ah! mon fils (from Le Prophete)\, 
Le Ricordanze . 2 
Margaret Cable* 
Duet from L'tfricaine, Act IV : 
Glenda Russell 
Nicholas Curtis 
Sonatina No l (From the workshop of an invalid) for 16 wind instruments 
Conductor Ernest Hall* 
Accompanists Jane Meerapfel 
Oliver Davies* 
David Ward 


* Member of Staff 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


SEPTEMBER 30 
Chorale No | for Organ 4 * 
Timothy Farrell 
Vier ernste Gesiinge k ‘ : é 
Bass Lionel Fawcett 
dccompanist Clifford Lee 
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Mendelssohn 


Mozart 


Haydn 


- Lennox Berkeley 


Gordon Jacob 


Weber 


. Benjamin Britten 


Gordon Jacob 
William Walton 


Beethoven 


. Strauss 


Ramean 


Rameau 


Stephen Foster 


d’ Albert 
d'Albert 


Meyerbeer 


Meverbeer 


. Strauss 


César Franck 


. Brahms 





Four Pieces for Clarinet and Piano. 3 : < ‘ diban Berg 
Alan Davis 
Paul Venn 
Fantasie for Piano in C major, Op 17 e . : : . Schumann 
George Barbour 
OCTOBER 7 
Tu es Petra s : . ‘ 8 : » Mulet 
Organ Elizabeth Stanley 
Violin and Piano Sonata in A major 4 : < ‘ : . Brahe 
Elizabeth Stalker 
lan Brown 
Variations Séricuses é a : : : F . Mendelssohn 
Alison Roseveare 
Nachsttick 
Im Frihling 
Nacht und Traume 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen | 


Schubert 


David Kehoe 
Accompanist Michael Bassett 
Trio for Violin, Cello and Piano 5 . 5 ~ Malcolm Arnold 
John Reid, Peter Shave, David Ward 


OCTOBER 16 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue ; 3 » Bach 

Lien Jen Sze 

Sonata da Chiesa for Organ : ‘ ‘ ; Hendrik: Andriessen 
Martin Ellis 

Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano 


: . . . Brahms 
Julian Farrell, Jane Hyland, John Gale 
OCTOBER 21 
Fantasy in F minor " * » Chopin 

Stephanie Bamford 
In der Fremde (Aus der Heimat) ) 
Die Stille | 
Waldesgesprach > . : , a Schumann 


In der Fremde (Ich hdr die Bachlein rauschen) | 
Mondnacht J 
Soprano Anna Livingston 
Accompanist David Vine 
Allegrissimo . 2 . ; ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ Scarlaul 
Nocturne ; : : ? ‘ ; 4 . Lex van Delden 
Fantasy in C minor : Spohr 
Harp Daphne Boden 
Pictures at an Exhibition 5 ‘. 5 F A ‘ Mussorgsky 
Gwennyth Pryor 
Sonatina for Clarinet and Piano . . : . 3 » Malcolm Arnold 
Gillian Lancaster 
Peter Klatzow 
NOVEMBER 4 
Ballade in F minor 3 3 4 : ° +» Chopin 
Julia Cload 
Cello and Piano Sonata in F . . . » Brahns 


Judith Lenton 
Clifford Lee 
Night Piece * ‘ ‘ : ‘ : « Benjamin Britten 
Three of Twelve Studies: Numbers 2, 4.and 8. i ‘ ‘ P. Racine Fricker 
Avril Cocks 
Seventeen Variations for Wind Quintet 5 4 ; 5 Jean-Michel Damase 

Flute Margaret Fenton 
Oboe Richard Weigall 
Clarinet Susan Alcock 

Horn Yvonne Greenaway 
Bassoon Alan Geddes 


NOVEMBER 11 
Prelude in B minor, Op 32 No 10 
Prelude in G major, Op 32 No § 
Rhapsody in E flat, Op 119 No 4 


Rachmaninoy 


. ; 3 ‘ . Brahins 
Dennis Lee 
Dialogue for Oboe and Piano : é Geoffrey Bush 
Richard Weigall 
Paul Morgan 
On This Island é 5 : 7 Benjamin Britten 
Marian Mead 
Accompanist Jane Meerapfel 
Serenade for String Trio, Op 10 4 . 5 Dohndnyi 
Violin Howard Ball 
Viola lan Jewel 
Cello Christopher Green 


NOVEMBER 18 
Grand Duo Concertante for Clarinet and Piano 0 ; F ° » Weber 
Michael Angress 
David Ward 
Violin Sonata No 2 . ; ‘ 2 ‘ John Ireland 
Diana Bruntlett 
Josephine Naylor 
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Seit ich ihn geschen 
fr der Herrlichste von allen 
Susser Freund, du blickest mich 
An meinem Herzen 

















































Quintet for Piano and Wind 


Mephisto Waltz 


Nell 

Mandoline 
Clair de June 
Toujours J 


Cello and Piano Sonat 


Sonata in A minor 


Trio Sonata in C minor 


Partita in Bominor for Harpsichord 


Sonate in B lat 


Concerto No 3 for five Flutes 


L’Apprenti Sorcier, 


In the mist 


Oiseaux Exotiques . 


In Terra Pax 


Coventry Carol 
The First Nowell 


String Quartet in C major, Op 33 No 3 


Pastoral Symphony from the Christmas Oratorio 


! 
| 
r ; F 2 > Schumann 


Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz ) 


Sally Walker 
Accompanist Anthony Hose 
? Z - F Haydn 
Violins Elizabeth Stalker, Andrew Orton 
Viola Eileen Engelbrecht 
Clo Jane Hyland 


NOVEMBER 25 
‘ i : Beethoven 
Piano David Vine 
Oboe Geoffrey Browne 
Clarinet David Phillip 


Horn David Ince 
Bassoon Peter Whittaker 

2 $ Liszt 

Robin Stapleton 
Fauré 

Eiko Nakamura 

fecompanist Elizabeth Tomlinson 

Shostakovich 


Christopher Green 
Clifford Lee 


DECEMBER 2 
. ‘ Telemann 
Recorder Alan Davis 
Violin David Williams 
Harpsichord Elizabeth Tomlinson 


Cello Anne Cheshire 
r ‘ Quantz 
Flute Anne Crowther 
Oboe Moyra Tomey 
Harpsichord John Steed 
. Bach 
lan Thompson 
Fasch 


Recorder ‘Julian Pook 


Oboe Geoltlrey Browne 
Violin Nigel Murray 
Harpsichord David Vine 
Cello Judith Lenton 
‘ ‘ i ‘ J. B. de Boismortier 
Vhites Russel Parry, Margaret Penton, Jennifer I itzlyon 


Wendy Overton, Elizabeth Bowes 
Harpsichord Alison Bailey 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT 
DECEMBER II 


. F . 3 . é - Dukas 
The First Orchestra 


Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 


i Janaceck 
Gwenneth Pryor 
‘ < Messiaen 
Piano Roger Smalley 

Conductor William York 
= Bach 

The Chamber Orchestra 

Conductor Harvey Phillips 

: : Finzi 


Julia Trevenen 
Gordon Morris 


The Choral Class and Chamber Orchestra 


Conductor John Russell 


Organist Richard Latham 
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